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the other animal functions; the incongruity lies
merely in the fact of mentioning them. It is not
human dignity that is infringed in such cases, but a
human convention of secrecy. The Stock Exchange
joke, like most operations on the Stock Exchange, is
essentially artificial; it does not touch the real values
of things at all. In all the generalizations which
follow it must be understood that the humour of
indecency is being left out of account.

Yet there is truth in the philosopher's assertion
that the ludicrous is a division of the disgraceful, in
this sense, that in the long run every joke makes a
fool of somebody; it must have, as I say. a human
victim. This fact is obscured by the frequency with
which jokes, especially modern jokes, are directed
against their own authors. The man who makes
faces to amuse a child is, objectively, making a fool
of himself; and that whole genre of literary humour
of which Happy Thoughts, the Diary of a Nobody,
and the Eliza books are the best-known examples,
depends entirely on the fact that the author is mak-
ing a fool of himself. In all humour there is loss
of dignity somewhere, virtue has gone out of some-
body. For there is no inherent humour in things;
wherever there is a joke it is Man, the half-angel, the
half-beast, who is somehow at the bottom of it. I
am insisting upon this point because, on a careless
analysis, one might be disposed to imagine that the
essence of satire is to be a joke directed against
somebody. That definition, clearly, will be inade-
quate, if our present analysis of humour in general
be accepted.

I have said that humour is, for the most part, a
modern phenomenon. It would involve a very long
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